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PREFACE 


A grant from the Ford Foundation made it possible for the author to 
carry out field research in spoken Tibetan in Darjeeling, West Bengal, 
India, during the period September 1953 to March 1954. The materials 
presented in this study were collected during that period by working 
with Tibetan-speaking informants resident in that area. The pamphlet 
was completed in manuscript in the summer of 1954 and immediately 
accepted for inclusion in the publications series of the Program in 
Oriental Languages of the American Council of Learned Societies; but 
publication was not undertaken immediately because of the typographic 
difficulties, which were ultimately solved by the editor’s lettering-in 
the Tibetan as well as doing the typewriter composition and editorial 
revision, The author was fortunate enough to be far removed from the 
scene of these labors, so that his first and last obligation with respect 
to the present publication consisted in reading the page-proofs. It was 
fortunately not necessary to undo any of the editor’s changes, most of 
them minor, which on the whole improved the clarity of presentation 
as well as harmonizing this with another of my publications (see the 
note to 3.21). 

The author’s appreciation is also due to Professor Mary R. Haas, 
of the University of California, both for the original suggestion out of 
which this work grew, and for the training and encouragement which 
made its completion possible. Mention must also be made ofthe patience 
and cooperation of my Tibetan informants, without which my fieldwork 
in India could not have been carried out. 

International Christian University Roy Andrew Miller 


Tokyo, Japan 
September, 1955 
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l. PHONEMES AND SYMBOLS 


1.01 The Tibetan system of writing is an alphabetic script on syllabic 
principles, based upon an Indic prototype, perfected in the ninth cen- 
tury, and since then used in Tibet for a variety of purposes, Though 
chiefly known to the Occident as the script in which the Tibetan trans- 
lation and recension of the Buddhist canon has been transmitted, its 
use, both in the past and at the present time, is by no means restricted 
to the religious domain: it is the system of writing employed for any 
purpose for which a script is needed, from newspapers to billboards. 
1.02 By omission and addition the Indic prototype upon which the Tibet- 
an system was based, was adjusted to the facts of the Tibetan language 
of the time; but even today this same script still serves as an efficient 
and comparatively unambiguous method of writing even a language as 
far removed from ninth-century Tibetan as the dialect of Central Tibet 
has come to be. The present work is a synchronic description of the 
Tibetan system of writing, as it operates in present-day usage, with 
respect to this Central Tibetan colloquial. 

1.03 Since it is a living language with which we are concerned here, and 
with the method by which it is customarily written by its speakers, we 
must begin with a skeleton statement of the phonemic system of Central 
Tibetan (CT). 


1.1 CT has 44 segmental and suprasegmental phonemes, as follows: 


1.11 35 segmental consonant phonemes (C): a voiceless unaspirated. 

a voiceless aspirated, a voiced unaspirated stop, and a voiced nasal, 
each, at the labial (p ph b m), dental (t th dn), palatal (t thd”), and 
velar (k kh g 9) articulatory positions; the stops as just listed, but not 
the nasals, at the retroflex (t th d) position; the same, in palatal 

(tS t&3h dz) and alveolar (ts tsh dz) affrication; alveolar (s) and palatal 
(8) spirants, both voiceless; glottal stop (?) and spirant (h), both voice- 
less; voiced and voiceless aspirated laterals (1 1) and flaps (r f), and 


voiced labial (w) and palatal (y) semivowels. 


p t ts ¢ t ts =k ? 
ph th tsh th th t3h kh 

r 8 f 5 h 
w r y 
m n A Qn 


1.12 7 segmental vocalic phonemes (V): 


i u u 
e & o 
a 


1,13 2 suprasegmental features of tone (T): a high feature, here 
unmarked, and a low feature, here marked by a grave accent (*); 


thus: la [high tone], 14 [low tone]. 


1.14 The syllable of CT is of the shape CVT(C); that is, each syllable 
has one initial consonant-phoneme, one vowel, and one tone; but there 
may be one final consonant or none. There are no C or V clusters, nor 


Magpies ba 


does V ever appear without initial C. 


1.2 The script uses the following 34 symbols: 
1.21 5 double-value stop-consonant symbols: 


Symbol Used to write 


4] k* g. [Unless tone-sandhi has operated (as it 
does in compounds: see 3.123 f), the tone 

A t* d* is low in a syllable whose initial conso- 
nant is written with one of these symbols. 

a p> b* The ambiguity with respect to voicing is 
cleared up by the use of prescripts or 

E t3~ d%* superscripts or both when the initial con- 


sonant is voiced: details in 2.113 ff. ] 


E ts~ dz ~ 


1.22 5 single-value stop-consonant symbols: 


ny k [Since our transcription indicates high 
tone by writing nothing, in contrast to 

5 t the ~ which writes ‘low tone’, the lack 
of accent-mark in this list is significant: 

ZJ P the use of one of these symbols for the 
initial consonant of a syllable positively 

3 ts signifies high tone, and we indicate the 
same fact here by writing no further 

z ts mark with our transcription of the stop.] 


1,23 5 aspirated-stop-consonant symbols: 


[A kh [In CT, syllables beginning with an 
aspirated stop all have high tone; 

xy th hence a single set of symbols will 
suffice for this series of consonants, 

aU ph while two sets are provided and used 
for the unaspirated-stop series to get 

a tBh a simple indication of phonemic tone, 

x ae listed above in 1.21 and 1.22.] 

tsh 


1.24 6 continuant-consonant symbols: 


9 D> [Since these symbols are ambiguous 
as to tone, the tone of the syllable 

n n- requires a different sort of indication. 
As remarked in 2.12, the favorite sort 

m m* __ of tone-indication then is the use of 


prescript and superscript letters, 
called ‘silent’ because they signify no 
segmental phoneme nowadays, whatever 


BBS TT 


1 1~ their former or etymological value may 
have been (which is often questionable 
Tr r~ because of their new modern function). ] 


1.25 4 sibilant-consonant symbols: 


J s 
Fy 5 
ao 
qh. 


1.26 5 miscellaneous symbols: 


W 7 os 4 w* 
9 


h h* W y> 
RQ w y> 
1.27 4 overt vowel-symbols: 
2 i [The dotted rectangle here indicates the conso 
re nantal writing above (for i e o) or below (for u) 
~ which the vowel-symbol is placed; absence of 
ie . any vowel-symbol spells ‘a’. These five values 
; may be altered by various conventions detailed 
eh: oO later on; for instance, many e syllables lack 
any vowel-symbol, as if the vowel were a, and 
cae the e value is signalled by silent consonant- 
3 u symbols written as finals; and by similar 


tricks the o and u symbols serve for & and u.] 


1.31 The consonant-symbols are written so that they seem to hang from 
an imaginary line, which is to a great extent made into a real line of 
dots and dashes by the lining-up of the bars and: dots which form the 
top part of the majority of symbols; the syllable-ending pout lisheg: 
1.34) also falls in this lines NO|Q QA ar QAO Oy" AAT 

The last mark in this example is the sentence-final punctuation-mark. 
This particular sentence is extraordinary, for a sentence of such 
length, in not containing a single example of subscript or superscript 
writing. A consonant-symbol may be written below or above another 
consonant symbol. A symbol written below another is called a sub 
script. The two subscript symbols . and ~ are usually thought of as 
the abbreviated forms of the symbols q [r] and O] [y] respectively; 
they are common and important because they are the normal means of 
converting other symbols into symbols for retroflex or palatal conso- 
nants, Other subscripts and superscripts may be thought of as ‘silent 
letters’ which, whatever their etymological values may have been, 
today have significances ranging from zero to indication of tone or of 
voicing (as detailed below, beginning at 2.111). A few of the consonant 
symbols require a little practise to recognize when in subscript posi- 
tion; thus QJ under TT] becomes aE but in general these ligatures are 
not confusing, and at any rate, at least one example of each is given 
below. The symbol g, called wasur, usually spoken of as the subscript 
abbreviation of 4H , has no function in the writing of the language, ex 
cept for a few cases where it serves as a mater lectionis for the vowel 
a’. The spelling of words using it must therefore be memorized. Thus, 
xB ‘hot’, but B ‘salt’, both phonemically tsha. 

1.32 Symbols weitten above other consonant symbols are called super- 
scripts. Thus N superscript to M7 gives Fy . Note that4%\ in super- 
script position is slightly abbreviated toT , except above 2 ; thus 4 
superscript toD) gives ay , but toZ gives Ey . It is always the top- 
most consonantal symbol that hangs from the standard writing-line, no 
matter whether it is itself significant and has a subscript, or is on the 
other hand superscript to the segmentally significant consonant-symbol. 
However, no ambiguity is possible in the regular spellings: given a pile 
x, the reader always knows (a) that x is always a superscript to whatis 
under it, or (b) that z is one of a known set of subscripts, or else (c) 


that Z is a familiar arbitrary combination; see 2.1511 ff for the details. 
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1.33 In addition, a consonant-symbol, called ‘prescript’, with auxiliary 
significance or none, may be written before the initial-consonant spel- 
ling; and consonant-symbols called ‘postscripts’ may appear at the end 
of the syllable with auxilary significance or none. The sentence in 1.31 
begins with a syllable spelled lgs with no overt vowel. Since QJ never 
is used as a prescript, it must be the initial-consonant spelling, and 
with no vowel overtly symbolized we read la(gs) or 1a(ge). Now the N 
s is clearly a postscript and is silent; but the Oy g is called a ‘final’ 
although it, too, is silent in this word: 1a. The last syllable of the sen 
tence has a silent final 4 d with the auxiliary function of indicating that 
the vowel-sign “ stands for & rather than o. The fourth syllable is 
the only one with a prescript in this sentence; the fact that RR is pre- 
script is obvious from the placement of the vowel-sign below the true 
initial consonant-symbol, and the syllable is to be read as thuy with 
final pronounced as usual: it is not one of the list of silent finals. 
1,34 Each written syllable is followed by a written point, called a : 
tsheg, which falls on the writing-line from which the consonant-symbals 
depend; it is customarily written (although we do not follow the custom) 
after any consonant-symbol or sequence of symbols cited in discussion 
or listed or used (as we use A, B, C, &c) as sequence-labels instead of 
numerals, and so on: in short, it is not customary to write a consonant- 
symbol before an open space without insulating it with at least a tsheg. 
In text, the tsheg may be thought of as a single symbol writing the 
several junctures of the language, but its only practical significance is 
that it cuts the syllables apart for the reader and enables him to spot 
the prescripts and postscripts. The conclusion of the longer grammat- 
ical units of text is marked by a vertical rule, called AA, 3e, which 
is doubled after the longest grammatical units, where it corresponds 
roughly to sentence-final open juncture and phrase-final melody. It may 
be written four times I i] , for example at the end of a chapter; and in 


poetry two rules end each verse. See the text below, 4. 


2. BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SPELLING 


2.1 Initials are written either by the use of simple symbols, as fA’kha 
‘mouth’, or by combinations of symbols, as Am" da ‘hundred’. Note 
that since, as stated above, CT has no consonant clusters, any com- 
bination of consonant symbols in initial (or final) doaitlon represents 
simply a single initial (or final) consonant-phoneme. Since tones are 
indicated by the particular method employed to write these initial pho- 
nemes—by choosing among spellings which would represent the same 
consonant-phoneme—the writing of tones may most conveniently be 
treated together with that of the initials themselves, 

2.11 Stops 

2.111 In general, voiceless stops followed by low tones, i.e. k~ t* p* t3* 
ts~ t’ t’, are written with the double-value stop-consonant symbols 
used without prescripts or superscripts, Ct p>» t3* ts being written 
by the symbols a) ‘ rey. 4 Es E. alone, while t~ is written by any 
of O| . qa , or & with ~ subscript, thus: S| : , gq , and t* by the 
symbol q| with _ subscript, thus: FA . This general principle, of writ- 
ing the retroflex stop consonants with consonant symbols plus . sub- 
script, and the palatal consonants with consonant symbols plus ~ sub 
script, applies throughout below, and will be cited hereafter simply as 
Rule One. 

2.112 Voiceless stops followed by high tones, i.e. k t p t3 ts t t, are 
written with the single-value stop-consonant symbols, used either with 
or without prescripts and superscripts, and with subscripts according 
to Rule One (2.111), If there is no prescript nor superscript, this gives 
us the spellings ny k, a t, 2] p,& t5, B ts, three retroflex-stop 
spellings t, Ct, t, and the palatal-stop spelling t. Superscript 
and en, Sn do not alter these values, nor im change the 
tone; thus: A i 7 ; my ; A" : O77] OA OF , all equal MY] k. 


2.113 The voiced stops, always followed by low tone except under con- 


ditions of tone-sandhi, i.e. g~ d~ b~ dz~ dz* d~ d*, are written with the 
double-value stop-consonant symbols used with prescripte or super- 
scripta or both, and with the necessary subscripts according to Rule 
One (2.111), e.g. un 2" ga, ODy"da, Oe dza, etc. Hence the desig- 
nation ‘double-value consonant symbols’ for 0) ,a, q ,E, a 
since they are also used (without prescripts or superscripts) to write 
the voiceless stops of CT (2.111). 

2.114 The aspirated stops kh, th, ph, t8h, tsh, th, th, which are always 
accompanied by the high tone (unmarked in our transcription), are 
written with the aspirated-stop consonant-symbols FP ; oq 18, Hh. 
a , with the necessary subscripts according to Rule One, so that th 
has the three normal spellings A ‘ gq ‘ i , and t is written [Q . Here 
again (as in 2.112) prescripts and superscripts make no difference. 
2.115 The we subscript with labial-stop symbols gives alternate sym- 
bols for palatal affricates (not, as might be expected, stops ft etc.), 
thus: ZJ p*, Q tb’; TI p, Qt gq ph, Lq tBh; compare the normal 
symbols for these three in 2.111, 2.112, and 2.114 respectively. And 

WJ m plus — givesd 4, an alternate to 9 # (2.12 below). 

2.12 The continuants nn m“if&lr are written with a single set of sym 
bols which, unlike the stop-symbols, have no tone-implication; and 
here the use of prescripts and superscripts makes the difference be- 
tween high and low tone, instead of signifying voice (as in 2.113) or 
nothing (2.112 and 2.114), With low tone there is no prescript nor super- 
script: L y*, 4 n*,aJm*, D) (or : 2.5) 4°, QJ, qy r~. Any pre 
script or superscript signifies high tone instead. Subscript . here is 
rare, and unrelated to the pronunciation. 

2.13 The sibilants s and § with high tone are written WN s, 4 B; with 
low tone 3 s°, 8*; and prescripts and superscripts have no effect. 
2.14 The voiceless lateral Y and flap f, the glottal stop ? and glottal 
spirant h, and the semivowels w and y, are written in a variety of 
fashions, the most important of which are listed below. Note that Y and 
f are always accompanied by high tone. The most usual writing of h 
is “, , and the tone is not indicated. The same symbol with ~ sub- 
script is the usual spelling for the voiceless flap: Bal f. On the other 
hand, the % h is itself subscript to 2) 1 in the usual spelling for the 
voiceless lateral: 5 Y. The usual symbol for ? is W, but the tone is 


not indicated (as with h); and in addition, several combinations of other 


consonant-symbols are used to spell ? (2.421), Besides its proper 8ym- 
bo] 4 , w is written with the double-value labial stop symbol qq. 
especially in grammatical morphemes (3 below) but also in a few full 
words (2.413); no simple rule for the tones can be stated. The usual 
writing for y~ is W, and for y [high tone] is QN , but others are 
found (2.517). 

2.15 The prescripts, superscripts, subscripts (and postscripts: 2.5), 
wherever the above statements allow for variety in the writing of one 
and the same phonemic shape (and that is in nearly every detail), 
just have to be memorized word by word; there is no rule to guide in 
their usage. The following lists give the various combinations of initial 
consonant symbols used, and the initial consonant phonemes symbolized 
by them. In conformity with Tibetan practise, we read each spelling 
with the vowel a, the vowel that is normally indicated by absence of 
overt vowel-symbol. Most of these are genuine Tibetan syllables; every 
one would be, given appropriate vowels and finals. Here ‘4a’ means that 
this initial-consonant spelling implies low tone. Plain ‘a’ of course 
normally means that high tone is implied by this initial-consonant spel- 
ling; but see 2.14 for the possibilities of ambiguity with the ‘miscellan- 


eous’ initials. 
2.1511 7 symbols with subscript TV: 1 TT ta. 2 Ja tha, 3 Dy ta, 


40) tsa, 5 Ug tBha, 6 tsa, 7 dj na. 


2.1512 11 symbols with subscript ~: 1 Ty. 25 ; 3 ta; 4 (9 : 


5g. 6 tha; 7Q. am 9X 3; 10 § sa, ll & fa. 


2.1521 6 symbols which may appear superscript to QZ]: 1 nl , 2 a] ; 


37,40 ,.58la; 6 3 da [N.B.!]. 
Ae tay Fas 6 aa 
2.1522 15 symbols and combinations which may appear with 7%, super- 
script: 1m ka, 2 ih ta, 3 Ay 88. ‘Aye. 5c pa, 6 dza; 7H: 
8 Hie: 95 ta, 10% da, ug na, 12 Jy ba, 13 FJ ma, 14 & tea, 


15 ; dza. 


2.1523 10 symbols which may appear with 2] superscript: 1 ny ka, 
2 ry 8 3 pia. 4 tBa, 5 ea. 6“4ta, 7"N aa, 8 pa, 97N ba, 


5 a 
loa Y, ‘\ 


2.1524 21 symbols and combinations which may appear with W super- 


script: 1a ae nt a 5 my 8 ea) 7: 
0 


8 ST ga, 9 Spal fa, | Sta, 128 aa, 38 na, 4A pa, 
154 tBa, 16 SY ba, 17 Fy ara, 18 SI, 19 N ma; 20N aa, 21 tsa. 
a q qa go 


2.1531 11 symbols which may appear with prescript A: 1 NA tia, 


22% na, 3 OH ta, 4 aA 5 TH3j na, CTR. mq Ba, 
8 AA aa, IqAya. lor Wy Ba, ON 2. 


2.1532 15 symbols and combinations of symbols which may appear with 

prescript 4: 1 an ka, 2 QO ta 3 qm , 4 Cy ta; 5 | ga, 

6 QA 24: 7 cq , 8 qq da, 9 Coa, 10 ny pa, ll lq tBa, 

1200) wa or 78, 13 Cg ya. 14 aN ma, 15 2a fia. 

2.1533 45 symbole and combinations of symbols which may appear with 

prescript ZJ : 1nM 2 OF ala ka; 4 oe Heal 

60H ga; 10=E . SO pa: aaa 10 ee 

12 TY SH ta; BZ . MOE. ww, worH aa da ; 

woz ; voy na; 20a, 21a x. 22 THEY tea 23 Of dza; 

240% tia, 25 Ve dza; zor] 3 27 TY 7A 28T QQ ta; 

29 Oy ; 50 Bis SLX Sy 38 2B. 3M fia; 34 on ; 

3577NJ ta; 3607 ,3708 di; 38OWN, 39a za; 

40 os sa, 4177 ai aie Ba; 4373 44 5 45TA QQ la. 
bh 9 a)’ ** Om 

2.1534 15 symbols and combinations with prescriptd] : 1 dy [ET kha, 

2S tha, 3H tha, 4a ea. 5 AD] 4a, 6 AIO] aa, 7 IJLCopa, 

8H HK thha, 9FJE dza, 10 WJ Ba, Ud) tha, 12 TE Ss 

13 NG na, 14 AJ KH tsha, 15 DY EE aza. 


2.1535 19 symbols and combinations with prescript a : 1 ala kha, 


23/0 tha 397, 41914 tha; STAD] 8, 6 QT da; 7 OT. 
san ; FAR da; 10 SH ,ul Aa tSha; 12 AE 13 no dza; 
14 a7 tha, 15 ao da, 16 Rm pha, 17 Ba ba, 18 n& taha,19 qe dza. 


2.2 Vowels. 


2.21 The vowel a is written covertly, by using any consonant-symbol or 
any of the above combinations of consonant-symbols in syllable -initial 
position, without any of the overt vowel symbols. The vowel a is thus 
commonly said to be inherent in all the consonant-symbols, 
2.22 The vowels i, o and u are written overtly, by using respectively 
the symbols Nn, ~~ and “5? the first two as superscripts to, the last 
one as a subscript to, that consonant-symbol (or combination with sub- 
script or superscript or both) which spells the initial consonant of the 
syllable: that is, not with its prescript if there is any. This placement 
can therefore occasionally distinguish between words: Le toy, but 
yo. 
2.23 The vowel e is written either with the overt symbol ™~ as a super- 
script to the initial-consonant spelling, or else by adding, in written 
syllable-final position, either the symbol or the symbol toa 
spelling without overt vowel-symbol (which would otherwise signify the 
vowel a: 2.21); in this case, the symbol KH has a double function, writ- 
ing not only the vowel e, but also the final consonant n, while a 
this position is ‘silent’. Note also that when i and e are written with 
the overt symbols ©N\ and ~ , the additional writing of q (or G] : 2.24) 
in written syllable-final position is unrelated to any feature of the 
language. 
2.24 The vowels & and Ut are written in various ways, all of which con- 
sist in principle of a modification of an o or an u, respectively, writ- 
ten as above, by writing an additional consonant-symbol immediately 
following the initial-consonant spelling with its ~~ or w>: These conso- 


nant symbols may be A ; 2] , or A ,» in which case their only function 


OE x 
u, or the symbol , which then has a double function: writing the final 


is to write, in conjunction with the symbols the vowels 6 or 


n as well as indicating that the vowel is 6 or U. Additional specialized 


ways of writing e, 5, and ui are dealt with in 3.14 below. 
2.3 Finals. 


2.31 Final b, g, m, gy, n are written with TJ or OW, Oj or NHN 


or NN, CK or CQ, and A (see 2.24 for the effect of final 4 upon 
vowel-readings). Final r and 1 are written with K and AY (but see 


2.24 for the effect of final written 2] [normally silent] upon vowel-read- 
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ings; there is a certain amount of free variation in CT as far as mor- 
phemes ending in & and 6 are concerned: such forms often have paral- 
lel forms, used in free variation, of the shape -ul, -ur, and -ol, -or, 
e.g. vynya or yl in free variation ‘country’). Final 8, rare in CT, 
is spelled irregularly: 3.26 (written Q] is silent: see above). 
2.32 Certain syllables with the vowel a and no final consonant -pho- 
neme are written with a final ; then it is obvious that the preceding 
consonant-symbol spells the initial-consonant phoneme of the syllable 
and another consonant-symbol before it must be a prescript: 5/0 kha 
‘sky’, and if the initial-consonant symbol is one that could also have 
been a final-consonant symbol (2.31) ambiguity has been prevented by 
this device: A tag ‘I’, qo) ga ‘virtue’, for the reader knows that 
would have been used if possible, so that cannot be ga (see 


above, 2.22, for the absence of ambiguity with other vowels than a). 


2.4 The regular operation of the above stated basic spelling principles 
is shown by examples below, arranged so as to display first (2.411—.421) 
the spellings for initials and tones and incidentally the related final 
consonants, and then (2.51—.54) the spellings for vowels and final con- 
sonants. The lists here show all the phonemic contrasts of CT in 
regular spellings (thought not with all possible prescripts, subscripts, 
and superscripts: 2.1511—.1535); irregular spellings, especially those 


required in certain form-classes, will follow thereafter (3.). 


2.411 Velars. 


ka AM m2" ‘order’ kay “| TC ‘foot? 

ka ay ‘where’ kay q| LC! ‘full up’ 
kha , ‘mouth’ khay F (—" ‘room’ 
ga By ‘saddle’ gan SILC ‘hillock’ 
ya uo ‘five’ ks WN ‘dress’ 
ya Cc ‘.? go naar ‘have to’ 


nemba cA ‘reward’ mag 2NO ‘war’ 
némba CA ‘bad’ mag Hay ‘bridegroom’ 


ll 


2.412 Dentals. 
tay aAHG ‘spend, send’ 


thay ra cE ‘a plain’ 
‘meet 


s 3 9, 
day to expenditures’ 


ta r ‘horse’ 
ta 2 ‘now’ 
tha W 43 ‘border’ 
da AS, ‘arrow’ 
tandig Aya" a acl ‘arranging’ 
yandzo (€° ‘we’ 
tshen HES ‘night’ 
2.413 Labials. 
po ae ‘incense’ 
pd an ‘Tibet’ 
a 


‘son’ 


pu 
bu aa , ‘worm’ 


piway aye ‘guitar’ 
wan ZA ‘power’ 


wémba a L)’ ‘deaf’ 
‘light? 


tag SF ‘tiger’ 
thag QO\" ‘spider web’ 
dag OQ 

na 3 ‘ear’ 

na x ‘if? 

nay Aan ‘give’ 

nay a ‘house’ 

yon A ‘previously’ 
din DOA" ‘seven’ 

lén mA" ‘reply’ 


pha LQ* ‘father’ 


ba a x ‘witch’ 


ma ‘wound’ 

ma ‘not’ 

nam FAN" plural marker 
iam WAH" ‘along with’ 
lam 2JF]" ‘road’ 

dam QAN' ‘near to’ 


Bab an ‘foot’ BabSub AAT GA whisper’ 
X\ 


2.414 Dental affricates. 
‘ ‘mountain 
tse & peak’ 
tshe Re ‘life’ 
‘tsar BR ‘to the root’ 


tshar BN ‘finish’ 
\ 
ygandzs c¥R (3.14, .24) ‘our’ 


tss Ex ‘discuss’ 


tsho A “lake? 
tsay a ‘consequently’ 


tshay br ‘nest’ 


we 
tshom BAY ‘be annoyed’ 
« ‘be 


tBhandzé IQA NEC G21) treasurer dzém RIA suscrsbied? 
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2.415 


2.416 


2.417 


2.418 


2.419 


Palatal affricates. 


tbe an ‘do’ 
tBa gy ‘bird’ 
. ‘speech, 
the A portion’ 
+ ny ‘visita 
os HEL superior’ 
tBu BS ‘ten’ 
‘> 
tshu qh" ‘water’ 
> 


Retroflex stops. 


aq * ‘ : , 
ta 7 hair of head 
ta i ‘monk’ 
da A ‘enemy’ 

3 7 *‘Chumbi 
‘ Valley’ 
dé ny ‘go’ 
Palatals. 

™~N 

a ’ ; 

te N ‘born’ 
= 

thi ia ‘dog’ 

di a Sof’ 

ii O) N* ‘two? 

Sibilants. 

80 N ‘tooth’ 

8d Eo feat!’ 

> g 

ser QqANAN ‘gold’ 

sér a ‘say’ 

Laterals. 

lo a ‘cough’ 
— 

16 DJ’ ‘year’ 

to : ‘south’ 


YL) 
tS 


tBhe qq ‘tusks’ 
tBay BL ‘willow’ 
thay QO 
dzZan HRN acquire’ 
tBdy an" ‘become’ 
tBhuy AM ‘small’ 


‘beer’ 


fa q QI" ‘incarnation’ 
S 

ia) ja J" ‘bathe’ 

ee ae 

da A snake 

tag AA)" ‘heal’ 

thag fas" ‘blood’ 


tho pan ‘you’ 
yab Oo" ‘to fan’ 


yab TAIZ‘ ‘father’ 
yib KORN ‘figure’ 


tha 


yintay Dya at ‘but still’ 


Ba 7 ‘mushroom’ 
Ba ¢ ‘hat? 

Bi * : ‘death’ 

Bi nq ‘four’ 

la al ‘wage’ 


E 


‘mountain pass’ 


ta ‘god’ 


Ste 
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lén mg" ‘answer’ Yen BA ‘a patch’ 


mal Any ‘lie down’ thil Q)94 QJ" ‘palm of hand’ 

riril artes ‘rouna’ gél Qa A}' ‘place, put? 
2.420 Flaps. 

ray TC ‘self’ ar 3 ‘pension’ 


fan C' ‘bachelor’ por Bx ‘leave’ 
‘ LS 
parparOQat, spam time tBhirdd cgay * ‘for the 
_) 


to time’ purpose of’ 
2.421 Glottals. a 
: + ‘alcoholic . . . 
Parag CN EL apirits’ ?orog LN Xa ‘crow [bird] 
2 ogBs wmaeu ‘beard’ hatBay IND CC ‘very’ 
?apha TR|‘TQ" = ‘father’ halam Ty TA" ‘almost’ 
?ama ON’ ‘mother’ haké mA ‘understand’ 
?upo 20a LC)’ ‘poverty’ hor ™ ‘Turks’ 
2.5 Next we may inspect the following examples of spellings of vowels 
and finals, arranged, unlike the lists immediately above, by spellings; 


these, together with the examples presented above, complete the pre 


sentation of the regular operation of the script. 

gaes coe “aN eae, AIS. aa ie. owelsoveabail: 
ce le he tad rpaaes “Dy: Bag ABH KER’; nag AAA ‘yak (and 
other large animals)’; “AYN: lag ARON" lost’, lag OMAN ‘read’, 
“AI: tsam HN ‘about, roughly’; “AJQ: nam BRNN ‘grasping’, 
kham BAN’ ‘Kham’; “A : tsen OSs" ‘mischief-making spirit [ofa 
lama who has died without attaining salvation]’, 5én TA jy’ ‘other’, 


~ 
phentog lad Oy’ ‘benefit’. 


S) % 


Ne dasi augr ‘royal administration’; *a : tBig cya one’, 
d¥igten Akoya a: ‘the world’; “IN : t3héthim Saya: 


Q N ‘ 
‘religious customs or laws’; 4 : téminna Ana a" ‘otherwise’; 
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S ay "XQ nigrii ‘diligence’, sinmd QF ‘dau h- 
ae: a5 SN" ar g » sin g 
ter’; may : tBiba BAT boy, child’, tai EA "‘recognized as’, 
293 20, SO), SOR, 2a, Sk, Ska, =a 
SO: dbpOSO QY' ‘attaining (to rank, degree)’; AA: thug QA] 
‘ dles’, lobthu oy **student’; =: : tBhodad q' RQ 
some’, oboe BYET OY atten SIs noite WB 
‘catechetical examination’; --d]: sum TAA) ‘three’; = [: Buy 
Wear ‘government; school of religious speculation’; --[lQQ : sup 
~~ 
~~ wane x x 

SJ" ‘saying’; “QJ: bd QZ) ‘offer’, rairu “XAJ" ‘rotten’, 
ACA vying SO: vt OT SAK 
fufu Ow D)"\ragged, threadbare’; =&): th BAtime, when’. 


sey ne RQ oe OE 24. 
gee Be TQ TK veing afraid of’, teeeT ‘play’, dzé neT ‘forgets 
» 


~ 
“Wal: sem NAN ‘mind’; Hh: then BA ‘great’; “A: ther 
~ 
a fan ‘carry’; ey féba AQ" punishment’. 
2.55 nO, 4: A. a AJ, NN, 4 [3 yy. 
 : lobpén NOTA) ‘teacher (especially in spiritual matters); 
“Z : thot x Pr ligi di ion’, nédZin xa : 
X: 8 Fea re eel ane on | a \3* 
‘evil spirit’; : log “‘read’, log “return [travel]’; sog 
qA\ ‘life’; aN : matog AY By A ‘no more than..., nothing 
but...?; ~ AJ: dém Qa: ‘penis’; “JQ: dzém aeaIet ‘be 
eee . 
assembled’; A : gon A ‘previously’; C: khog (“the’; 


“SN: tahs Q] ‘religion, esp. the Buddhist dharma; book; sermon’. 
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3. SPECIAL AND IRREGULAR SPELLINGS 


3.0 In 2. above we have seen the basic conventions by which the sym- 
bols of the Tibetan script are employed to write the language. Now we 
must consider certain exceptions to these principles, some completely 
or fairly consistent writings for a particular form-class, others cover- 
ing only a few words or a single word. 

3.1 There are important orthographic exceptions to 2. for certain form- 
classes. 

3.11 The tautological noun-extender -pa oo -ba ow -wa is said to be 
properly written ZJ’ after Ol . 4 . A: Ty,d],; and &@] and elsewhere 2"; 
and the actor-suffix -po oo -b6 a -wé6 and the tautological adjective- 
extender -po ao -bd o -wd are similarly said to be properly written 
LY after cy. ; A ,CJ,HJ, and A, and TF elsewhere; but in current 
usage these orthographic conventions are not well observed, as the 
examples will show. Note that, as stated below (3.221), it-is the basic 
form of the preceeding morpheme that is written before these suffixes 
and extenders. Thus: lagpa ATO Ty ‘hand’, gémba By AL" ‘senior in 


age or rank’, gonba A CWC) ‘anger’, diba a ‘Z]' ‘the [plural]’, 
fuba qo ‘a living incarnation (of someone)’, mitowa seo" ‘a 
— : kk 
beggar’, dawa rimpotShe Baa ao x ‘the Dalai Lama’, dawa 
eee i VY ~~ 
a CY’‘moon, month’, dimbo naar ‘guest’, digpo ec 
ee pee Se on 
ing’, maybodJC'ZJ ‘many’, bawo QO 'cy ‘male witch’, dabo 
Ye « 
m2) Lj ‘king’. 
3.12 The numbers of CT constitute a form-class characterized by a 


great deal of morphologically determined morpheme-alternation. The 


spellings for this set of forms are full of irregular features. 
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3,121 Unites. 


1: ‘tBig mB Oy" 6: tig 35] 


2: Mi mya 7: din AS 
3: sum qwH 8: dé aay 
4,501, We" 9: ga oO" 
5: ya i 10: tBu a2 


‘Ten’ ig t3u or tButhamba AS’ daz. The form thamba ‘and no 
more’ may be added at will to the expressions for 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 


60, 70, 80, and 90; it is in each case written the same. 


3.122 Tens. 
ll: tBugtdig me say 16: tBugtig moa 
12: t3unni NS '4N' 17: tBubdtin aS O55" 
13: t3ugsum BRASH’ 18: t3obde ae aARR 
14: tBubsi 0S OG) 19: tBurgd THAT 
15: tBéya oR oy 20: #iBu xq" 


oo 
wi3uthamba 
Here note the complex shape of the morpheme for ‘10’, and its spel- 


lings, especially in ‘15’ and ‘18’. 


3.123 Decades. In each decade, the multiple of ‘10’ is formed by pre- 
fixing a simple decade-morph to an allomorph of t5u ‘10’, with the 


optional addition of thamba (3.121), The simple decade-morphs are: 
20: mi 3 60: tig BO" 


30: sum QA 70: din AAA. 
40: Bib Ic 80: dé BAA 
50: gab oe" 90: gab Z By" 


Here the allomorphs of ‘10’ are: Bu YG with ‘20’, elsewhere t5u 
throughout, but this t3u is written 2 in ‘30’, ‘60’, ‘70’, ‘80’, and as" 
in 40’, £50’, ‘90’, i.e. where the simple decade-morph has a final b. 

In each decade, the numbers from the first to the ninth place, e.g. 


‘41’ to ‘49’, are formed by prefixing to the units a secondary decade 


\7 


morph. These secondary decade morphs, and the numbers for which 
each allomorph is found, are: 


1,2,3,5,6 4,7,8 


20: tsa oo tsab oo tase’: all written 5 ale 


30: aol? 34,6 oo ab” co sob’? $ oo sor’, all written ay 


1,2,3,4,5,6 oo sape8 a Bar’, all written Q 


50: pal? -34,5,6,7,8 oo par’, both written [* 


1121345909 oy rapte7 8, both written Kt 


40: Be 


60: ré 


70: tén xa 80: da oy" 90: k6 a 
(The units morphs of 3.121 are used with one alteration: after a low-tone 
secondary decade morph, the units morph has high tone.) Paralleling 
the -thamba extensions of the simple multiples of ‘10’, these compound 
numbers have alternate longer forms with the simple multiple prefixed: 
‘4? Bi, ‘9’? gu, ‘40’ BibtSu or SibtButhamba, ‘49’ Sérgu or SibtBusérgu. 


3.124 Each number from ‘20’ to ‘99’ has short and long forms in free 


variation according to the pattern just shown. Typical short forms are: 
SS « 0 < ‘ N ® o a ' oN v 

20 mBu IY 21 tsatBig BS 7 22 tsani SAAN 

23 tsasum BAN 24 tsabBi zy 25 tsana a 


30 sumtBu GAZ’ 31 sot8ig asa 33 sosum aroesT 
40 BibtBu Taos 44 BéeBi e ae 49 Bérgu a AR] 


50 nabtBu QOH 54 yadi ay Da 
a SS 


60 tigt5u ea 63 résum EN 
ays AWA 
70 diint3u ‘R" 73 ténsum 
QA S re qAn e 
80 dét8u Amy *“K* 82 dani Ae 88 dade Oy’ ay 
RS aya) aah 
90 gabtsu ‘VK? 94 koBi ry mQ 95 kéga Oy Dd" 
NAS ee 
3.125 Higher numbers. ‘100’ is da By ,or dathamba O7'qAJ'L1". 
‘101’ to ‘199’ are formed by da followed by dan CO ‘and’ (spelled as 
tay: 3.22) followed by the numbers from ‘1’ to ‘99’ as above. ‘200’, 


‘300’, etc., are formed by prefixing the eumpls decade ae (begin- 
ning of 3.123) to da, thus: sumda SJZTOAy ‘300’, yabda & gy ‘500", 
and so on. Note also ton TC ‘1000’, thi fyyt‘10,000’, and bum AA" 
£100,000’ 5 = 
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A {x 
3.126 The numerals are 17,243,343, 4e, bed 6S,7U, Bh, 
gf, 00, used exactly as we use ours: 10 Jo, 1945 Vecv™. 


3.13 Verbs. The verb morph itself is written regularly, according to 
the statements in 2., but in the writing of the various aspect particles 
suffixed to this morph, the following spelling conventions are observed: 
The imperfective aspect marker -gi is written after 4 ,, andWN, 
but Q|' after OD] and C, and open syllables, and Hy} after q Al, X, and 
QJ. The perfective aspect marker -Ca oo -ba is written ZJ' after, 
q, and QJ, and open syllables, elsewhere ZJ, regardless of pronuncia- 
tion; but again, these last rules on the usage of fy‘ and ZJ' are not 
always too closely followed today. Thus we have sérra-, in free varia- 
tion with the assimilated form séra-, both written ax C3" ‘said’, and 
similarly tsharra- alongside tshara- SLO ‘finished’. In artificially 
slow literary pronciation, these are sérwa- and tsharwa-, hence the 
spellings. Note also pobba- Z}Z)}'ZJ"° ‘shook down’, tanna- ooccy 
‘sent, spent’, nanna- TARA ‘gave’, dabba- ORIOANZ)' ‘acknowl- 
edged to be of a certain grade of sanctity’, paleba- 5 "DINLI“aston- 


~~ 
ished’, The iterative marker -gin ... -gin is spelled JH" after Z,QZ, 


and W, but DA" atter 5 and J~ and open syllables, and Oa ater q: 


a]: A, and QJ, in every case repeated twice, thus: phigin tshalgin 
Zanveada 2x D'S) A mehing offerings and bowing down over and 
over’, tagin tagin Bala neha ‘looking again and again’, nigin 
nugin Baa cas: ‘crying and carrying on’. The verbal auxiliary 
dé ‘to be about to perform (the action indicated by the head of the con- 
struction)’ is spelled in a wholly irregular fashion: DAN: thus: 
lebdd TAAay gay ‘about to reach (somewhere)’, phudd 

AIGA QIAN "about to take off flying’. The verbal referent marker 
-bi o -wi is written with a or ny , with Z] and CJ alternating as 
indicated above, thus: pobbitShirdu Nor ud gx *‘in order to 
shake down (some fruit)’, ddwiddpa Ra abaXe 2 ‘the desire to 
go’, yar lanwika mananndr? WDQOONO Pamaarqanute 
‘(he) did not give the order to arise (from a prone position)’. 
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3.14 The nominal referent marker in CT is of a curious shape: 


m,n,r,l,b 


after consonants: [+di ~ +g18'9] pe after vowels: [(ze un tyi)? 


ee #ti)r® Ageing (>6 runu tyi)° nu ttn, +ti?}. This marker is 


nN NN 
written A after XL: CJ and yy but ay after HN: L. and NJ, and 
Dy aster By and cc: after open written syllables, i.e. those ending in no 


written consonant symbol, 4 is added, but if Rm already is written in 
this position, SV is simply added to it as a superscript. The actor 
marker, which in CT serves as a formal mark dividing the verbs of the 
language into two form-classes, those requiring its presence as an 
overt marker of the actor-expression in predications in which such 
verbs are involved, and those requiring its zero counterpart, is identi- 


cal in shape with the above after consonants; after vowels it appearsas 
wu [>e* a ge w >t ny 28°", tditn, +ti?]. It is spelled as the nominal 

referent marker is, but with the addition of W, thus: Tay, etc., and in 
written syllables ending with * , this e is replaced by Q, and in writ- 
ten syllables ending in no consonant-symbol, the Q] is added as a final 


written consonant-symbol. The locative marker du is written 5 after 


a) 
oy and (J, otherwise regularly xX: 
oo 


3.2 In addition to the above orthographic conventions for certain form- 
classes, the fact that the writing system makes no provision for record- 
ing certain important morphological processes of the language leads to 
more irregularity. 

3.21 There are a considerable number of morphologically determined 
morpheme alternants in CT, covered by spelling-conventions by which 
the script represents only the shortest and simplest of two or more 
related morphs no matter which one occurs in the colloquial forms. 
Thus the secondary decade-morpheme for ‘30’ is always written Q]'‘so’ 
no matter which of the four morphs so, 88, sob, sor actually occurs. 
The same is true of many common words in other segments of the 
vocabulary as well. The following list gives some of the most import- 
ant words of this sort. In many groups, the leading form, matching the 
spelling, does not occur in CT colloquial at all, so that the meaning 


given is literary or even hypothetical; but the other forms are actual: 
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ka DMR" ‘word, order’ co kab- [kabdén om Roa ‘a rebuke’) 
co kan- [kandur oe Va ‘Kangyur’ (section of the canon), 
kandi OM Qn ‘a Heguest ) @ ka- [kadti ‘a chastisement’ ]. 
ay": kumd a 

ku mm body’ o kumdtin J my SA presence’ ow kunda ‘wife’ 


o al ua) 
co kurdib SN AAD ‘prone’ oo kindzam a2 "LIBAN" place where a 


lama uses meditates’ o kudin Sax ‘kindness’. 
geQO" ‘virtue’ oo génden 5 aa ‘Virtue- -Possessing’ (PN). 
go a ‘door’ aw géndZa SIT sock on a door’, 

Se eis 

ee ‘mouth’ oo ee B DIT" ‘prone’ oa khamdzu fA NA ‘legal 

case’ w khalén ‘a mock fight’. 
ya Co ‘I’ @& yandzo ce we’, 

ape ‘horse’ o tabdig 5a ‘horse race’ 
ees ‘that’ oo ténda wa finda x Ax ‘like that’. 
to e ‘food’ ao tobtBe 5 DBA" ‘food, article’. 
ta X* ‘now’ o tanda ee ‘now’. 
na XK ‘clothes’ oo namsa OAR ‘clothing’. 
tBhag oO)" ‘hand’ o tBhandi Zgnyay' ‘small knife’, tbandzé 

WOVE treasurer’. 
pho BF rpatace’ a phobday Qc ‘palace’. 
mé zy ‘fire’ oo ménda ay ANZ *<gun’, 
sa Q)"‘earth, place’ o@ sandzam QVIAJBAN" boundary’. 
14 QJ" ‘mountain pass’ o labtBigan WAKA place-name. 
tom ‘south’ ao Yobdag 24° C\O|"«Southern Rock’ [place-name]. 
ni 3 ‘sun, day’ o fiinsarla Syquyy ‘at sunrise’. 
Certain other irregular features in the writing of some of these 
words will be discussed immediately below, and others have already 


been mentioned above. 
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3.22 The script has no provision for writing assimilation, dissimila- 
tion, apocope, voicing and deaspiration, or tone-sandhi, all of whichare 
important processes in CT. In all cases where these phenomena have 
taken place, and it is possible, by the usual methods of morpheme ana- 
lysis, to establish a basic form, it is this basic form that the script 
writes, and not the end result of the phonological process. In other. 
cases, where lack of the subject form in certain critical environments 
makes establishment of a basic form impossible, the irregular writings 
are of the same type and may safely be assigned to this category. We 
have already met a few cases of such writings above, in the couree of 
other examples; more are given below, and others in the text (4.), 
3.221 Vocalic assimilations. 

The change of 6 to o u before -b -w of the verbal perfective 
marker is the most important representative 6 of this category: 
go- rata ‘have to do’ o oS ZAN' ay’ EK" ‘had to do’; Bu ast 
‘request’ oo babare GA DY A ‘requested’. 
3.222 Consonantal assimilations. Place-assimilation of a nasal toa 
following stop is usual, and examples will be found in the lists in 2.411, 


2.412, 2.413, and 3.11, where we assume assimilation if we trust the 
spellings; attested cases are e.g. gemba 214)" L}* ‘senior in age or 
rank’ with *gén- attested by gégen nay HA ‘teacher’, and timba 

a d Ey ‘to consult (with astrologers and the like)’ with *t6n- as in 
kabttn nMAARa ‘a rebuke’ (3.21). 

3.223 Dissimilation is rare, e.g. yirla for yilla CYDDYy'‘to a country’. 
3.23 Apocope: er co tstinmd BH: *‘queen’; simd 
<simmé6 < sinmé aR aemon’. 


3.24 Voicing and deaspiration of a voiceless aspirated initial stop when 
in second position in a compound, i.e. following close juncture, is fre- 
quent; and again, there are many writings which, although no free form 
with voiceless aspirated initial can be established by synchronic ana- 
lysis, can be assigned here with high probability, There are examples 
above, e.g. gandzo (2.412), compare thendzd gna ‘you [pl.)’. Thus 
we find kadzs oy Z\" ‘how many?’ alongside the basic tsht ®&’ 
‘measure’; and apenee like ?udzig W WT SNIA ‘insistence’ and 
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2amdzZog way Soy ‘ear’, with the low tone normal in voiced-stop 
syllables contradicting the high-tone implication of the aspirated-stop 


symbols. Here also may be mentioned some expressions in which the 
usual pronunciation has a voiced initial in the second member, where 
the careful literary pronunciation has a voiceless initial, in both cases 
with low tone; the writing is based on this second artificial pronuncia- 
tion: s6dZa co stt8a CAND)" ‘tea’, tshedza ow tehetua KZ" ‘toy’. 
3.25 Tone-sandhi, of which we have seen many examples above, and 
others of which will be found in the text below, is not written. Thus 
each syllable is written with the tone it would have in isolation, again 


with the methodological limitations on this statement mentioned in 3.22 


above. 

3,26 Finally, there are a certain number of simply irregular spellings; 
some of these might alsohave been included, for certain of their details, 
in the lists above. The most important of these irregular spellings, 


especially as they appear in common words, follow here: 
9 s s ‘ , 
utshub [EIEIRY ga be choked 
kandd HAO ‘lame, halt’ 
kanla Ayc'ay’ ‘what for’ 


tindo AA" any: cattle’ 


tetBa 5" ay ‘a whip’ for ena ‘horse’s goad’ (3.14). 
togtsétsig is BEAK Ray ‘a bit, a little’ 

day aR ‘do this!’ 

dinyal aang D]' ‘suffering, tribulation’ 

ama ‘story, tale’ 


diintha O54’ gay" ‘a week’ 
dé nda ‘here’ 


dénda EaR, "fa kick’ 


thuma qn ‘a spoon’ 
Ss 


negamé : ‘ * Sit d h’ 
= AISA [AQ] FIG it doesn’t matter muc 
phe LAZNAY going’ 
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ma AI ‘down, on the ground’ 

indd * "4 t? 
min ne DA AAT is no 
mégo AYO ‘America’ 

Fan : 

mdémo AIO] Dy’ ‘a puff [article of food, fried]’ 
temé BANANA ‘wife’ 
dabo zy AI’ * ‘king’ 
tw FAQ" do!’ 
tBerési gata WN" ‘Avalokiteshvara’ 


va 
témo naa sy ‘old woman’ 


aanii NO 3a" ‘the following day’ 
81 DIA TAN"2ce’ 

oi 3 ‘say’ 

setay mR ‘gold coin’ (3.3) 
semthe QAR RLAL ‘sorry’ 
sibthur TNA ‘spoon’ 

Bu QA ive’ 


N NN 
Bey gimindig QA TAA ‘don’t know how to...’ 
~ 
rida sh aN" ‘deer; other wild animal (object of hunt)’ 
~~ 


rd NN ‘please’ 
10 QJQY* ‘remain’ 
oe yy 

1a lés QIDIN' DANA Yes, sir!’ 

Tesa aS ‘Lhasa’ 
3.3 The orthographic conventions and special symbols for spelling 
Sanscrit and other Indic words in the Tibetan script are properly 
speaking somewhat outside the scope of the present work, but certain 
points should be noted. The Sanskrit long vowels are written by adding 
a subscript RQ to the symbol for the initial consonant, the Sanskrit 
voiced aspirates by adding a subscript i , and the Sanskrit retroflexes 


by reversed 5 : A ; ~ and q. i.e. by a: B iP , and ep Note also that 
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the Sanskrit palatal stops are written with the symbols belonging to 
the Tibetan dental affricates B, zB. and FE. Thus: Skt. a Ne ka m™, 


ka a tad, dha 05) ni & ; am TAY, ah TAS. In some more sophisticated 


vtctcee of CT,a ee nasal phoneme yn is added to the phonemic 


inventory, as for example in the great prayer of Tibetan Buddhism, 
* ~~ NY eo © 
?ommanipeméhum wn ...ni... ra pue I]: A few Indic loan- 
Dk 
words have Sanskritized spellings: ménde AAA ‘a fee’, as do a few 
a / 
esoteric expressions such as fi Hs ‘a mystic syllable of benevolent 
intent’, matamrita ACNSDCT ‘a mystic expression uttered by a 
“ 


demon groaning’, and the like. 
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4. TEXT AND TRANSLATION 


gs seats] 

378g a ycdan qa Maran yyyayycas 
Bama yge ARR Baan) Precg agK 
BRIN Rau: RA aaqy agra aga EAT 
Pagnyqaiigs Gras DAMGNG nagaga 
wena pe Aqak Squs agar ay aN 
MH BK PASAY Y AG WVANAC TA] 
Petar’ Ayekac akc argy aa aR 
uaR pyxeqcavae Raat RA QaWAy] 
ASAP AR AGT NANT A yN A AGATA] 
ARR aT SS eae tail Rava Ra eany re 
RAGE TARANEH AE AY RRR 
Ara aN a RAL ALAR Ra eR aysN 
aldida-a tea aiaaad 
BUS QR AV AN Rar get onqn a Ago] 
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thibtSayn day rayi lodi. 
The story of the jackal and the goat. 


fiintSig thibtBantBig Bétag komné thémba tig sa- 
One day a jackal was very thirsty and went to drink 


botBig 14 tBu thugwitBhirdd tBhimbaré. kh6é tBhu thuy- 
water from a very deep well. When he was finished 


tesharné thémba téyi thala tBhir thénmathubbdare. 
drinking the water, he could not climb up out of the well. 


khé tBhir thémbiténdd Ainrti tBhembd tBénayan thénmathub- 
Although he tried very hard to climb out, he could not climb 


baré. téne kho thimbétsigpedamdu fiené 
out. Then he stayed there leaning against the side of the 


déparé. togtsétBigla ratBig téru diine yonbaré. 
well. In a little while a goat came along there. 


khé thibtBanté thimbénanla thopné ke tB3hembor ti- 
He saw the jackal in the well and asked him in a loud 


baré. théran kantBené thémba téyi nandu Bugparé. 
voice: ‘Why are you in the well? 


téru kanyan diggé. téna thibtSangi léndu sérra. 
What is down there?’ Then the jackal said in reply: 


térin Sétag tshepa t3hembo dig. téna né tBhu silbo- 
‘Today it is very hot. So I am staying down 


diyl nanla déne tsemé tsegiy&. théran ténda 
here playing in this cool water. Where are you 


téwatBéne kaba dégiyd. ynénla yé damdu 
going in sucha hurry? First come down here 


ma yogne tdhu dila tsemétsetBig. ré thibt3angi 
by me and play in the water.’ The goat 


ketShadi théné khd tanbo Sebadyindig 
heard what the jackal said and believing him 
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samné thémba téyi nagdu tBhonwaré. téna 
to be honest, went down into the well. Then 


thibtSan t@ gane kho thonya day lamsay khé dabdu 
the jackal was happy and as soon as he saw him he 


Bénne thombé tha 1a thénthubba dan téne tBhim- 
jumped upon his back, climbed out of the well and ran 


baré. khé ra té th6mbénayndu podrne Bagpa day 
away. He left the goat behind in the well and 


thes6 tBéne khola labba. théran kugpaBig 
mocked him. ‘You are a fool,’ 


digparé. 16d di yandzo 1a Béndi ket3ha 
he said. This story teaches us that we must not believe 


labba dan lameay démba tBagémaré. 
something as soon as someone tells it to us. 


gandz6 kanyayn tBébinénla samla tay - 
We must consider before we do anything. 


x 


go. 
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NOTES 


1.01 On the introduction of writing to Tibet, see B. Laufer, “Bird divina- 
tion among the Tibetans,” TP 15 (1914) 64-67. 


1.03 The analysis upon which the present outline of CT phonemics is 
based is presented in detail in the author’s “Studies in Spoken Tibetan, 
I: Phonemics,” JAOS 75 (1955) 46-51. For earlier accounts of this dia- 
lect, see footnote 2 of that article. On CT and the Lhasa dialect, seethe 
author’s “The independent status of the Lhasa dialect within Central 
Tibetan,” Orbis 4:1 (1955) 49-55. 


1.2 The method employed by Tibetan masters when spelling words 
aloud, and the names used for the letters in such a case, are accurately 
described in Bell, Grammar, 17 ff. Here we deal only with the square 
hand as used in printing; the cursive hand, widely but not exclusively 
employed in writing, especially for business purposes, introduces no 
new principle, but is simply a matter of learning the cursive shapes of 
the symbols and some special combinations; it has been described in 
J. Bacot, “L’écriture cursive tibétaine,” JA 1912, 1-78 [reprint pagina- 
tion]. 


2.15 These are abstracted for the reader’s convenience from the lists 
in Alexander Csoma de K6ros, A grammar of the Tibetan language in 
English (Calcutta, 1834), pp. 12-16. This is still the most useful of the 
older grammars of the written language; but more easily available are 
H.A.Jaschke, Tibetan grammar2 (London, 1883), and Sarat Chandra 
Das, An introduction to the grammar of the Tibetan language (Darjee- 
ling, 1915). 


3.1 Symbols for statements of alternation: ~ ‘phonological variation’; 
co ‘morphological variation’; ww ‘free variation’; > ‘vowel-shift’; 

+ ‘suffixing’; 6 ‘zero’. Superscripts indicate the governing condition 
for each variant. 


3.12 See the author’s “The significance for comparative grammar of 
some Ablauts in the Tibetan number-system,” TP 43 (1955) 287-96. 


3.21 See the author’s “Morphologically determined allomorphs in 
spoken Tibetan,” Language 30 (1954) 458-60. 
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